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onere ane SEVEN new 


| ofden Books 
much, fun to see and read ar 
the -thnee other Little 
otden Books. Fach costs 25% 


THE SHY LITTLE KITTEN is a picnic story by Cathleen Schurr. 
The kitten at the bottom of this page is one of Gustaf Tenggren’s 
42 illustrations (28 of them in full color) for this merry tale. 

THE NEW HOUSE IN THE FOREST is a Bank Street Book by 
Lucy Sprague Mitchell. The story and the gay pictures by Eloise 
Wilkin show how a house is built—from top to bottom. 

THE TAXI THAT HURRIED is a Bank Street Book, too. It’s a 


speedy story by Lucy Sprague Mitchell, Jesse Stanton and Irma 
Black, with lots of hurry-up pictures by Tibor Gergely. 











CHIP CHIP tells about the exciting adventures of a little chipmunk 
who becomes a hero. The story is by Norman Wright, and the pic- 
tures are by Nino Carbo. 


NOISES AND MR. FLIBBERTY-JIB is all about country noises 
and city noises and loud noises and soft noises, and how Mr. Flib- 
berty-Jib got rid of them. Story by Gertrude Crampton. Pictures 


by Eloise Wilkin. 


DUMBO is a Walt Disney book about the appealing little elephant 
with the tremendous ears. With wonderful Disney pictures. Lots 
of them. 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF TOYS by Edith Osswald tells about 
the games and playthings that children love. Illustrated by Masha. 


Ax Tittle Gotden. Books 


are published by Simon and 
Schuster. There are 30 titles 
in all. At times your book- 
store will not have some of 
the titles. But from now on 
we will try to keep them all 
in stock all of the time. 
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LITTLE SYLVESTER 


By MADELINE MASON and LYDIA FURBUSH 


Illustrated by DAN NOONAN 


PART ONE 


Lime: Sylvester was different 
from other little boys. He did not 
live in a house. He had seen houses 
but he had never been inside one. 
They belonged to a different world. 
His world was a circus. He had been 
born in a circus wagon. 

It was much gayer than a house. 
Sylvester’s home was painted red 
and it had yellow wheels and a pair 
of fine white horses to pull it. In- 
stead of a number, it had a big, 
‘shiny star painted on the door. He 
was proud of that star, for it meant 
that his family were the greatest 
bareback riders in the whole world. 
Their wagon led the way when the 
circus moved from town to town. 
You could see the star a long way 
off. 

That was another pleasant thing 
about being born in a circus. When 
you got tired of living in one place, 
you could move to a different one. 
Sylvester enjoyed seeing new sights. 

Not for anything would he have 
changed his beautiful wagon home 
for a gray or a brown house like 
the houses most little boys live in. 
He would have found it very dull. 

It is true that he did not have 
any playmates. The children of the 
performers did not live in the circus 
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as Sylvester did. Their parents had 
sent them off to live with their gran- 
nies or their aunts or in boarding 
schools. But the Sylvesters had all 
grown up in the circus and they 
wished Little Sylvester to do the 
same. 

There was Big Sylvester the 
Father and Sylvestrina the Mother, 
called Trina for short. And there 
was Sandy Sylvester, the tall, thin 
uncle, and Pudgie Sylvester, the 
short, fat one, and Blackie Sylvester, 
the darkest of the family. 

All together they were called the 
GreEAT SYLVESTERS, and that was the 
name that everyone remembered. 

Their first names were not im- 
portant. Just to be a Sylvester was 
enough. It did not matter which 
Sylvester you were, since all of them 
were equally wonderful. So Little 
Sylvester was always called just that. 
Probably no one could have told 
you if he had any other name. 

The grown-ups did not have 
much time to play with him. When 
they were not busy practicing their 








act or performing under the Big 
Top, they were looking after their 
horses or getting ready to move to 
another town. He used to wander 
around, looking for someone to talk 
to. But everyone seemed to be busy. 
Either they were busy putting the 
big tents up or taking them down. 
Only the clowns ever had any 
time for him. He loved them best of 
all. They made him laugh. It was 





wonderful to laugh. Little Sylvester 
wished that he could make everyone 
feel happy inside the way the clowns 
could. That was even better than 
being the greatest bareback rider 
in the whole world, he thought. 
But he did not say so out loud. 
He was afraid that his family would 
feel hurt. For they had never been 
clowns and they could not untder- 
stand how thrilling it would be. 
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They thought that nothing could be 
better than to ride around the ring 
on the back of a beautiful white 


horse, and make the audience hold its 


breath, while they did stunts only 
the Great SYLVESTERS could do. 

Every day they made Little Syl- 
vester practice balancing himself, 
first on one foot, then on the other, 
on the back of the oldest, quietest, 
white horse. Later, when he had im- 
proved, he would be allowed to ride 
his mother’s horse, the one that 
raced around the ring as if it had 
wings and seemed not to touch the 
ground at all, while his mother made 
everyone gasp at her daring. But at 
first Little Sylvester had to learn 
slowly on the old horse. 

He tried very hard to do as his 
mother and father wished, but his 
heart was not in it. He did not want 
to be a bareback rider. He wanted 
to be a clown. All the time that he 
was standing on one foot on the 
back of the old white horse he was 
thinking how fine it would be if he 
could only learn how to make peo- 
ple laugh, instead. But perhaps you 
could not learn that. Perhaps you 
had to be born a clown. Maybe 
your mother and father had to be 
clowns instead of bareback riders. 

Little Sylvester used to think so 
hard about becoming a clown that 
sometimes he forgot what he was 
doing and fell off the horse. That 
made his father very angry. A Syl- 
vester should never fall. It was a 
terrible disgrace. 
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“Stupid boy!” his father would 
shout. “Even when I was learning 
I did not fall! When I was your age, 
I was already riding under the Big 
Top.” 

Then Little Sylvester would pick 
himself up and climb back on the 
horse and wish, oh! so hard, that he 
could make his father laugh instead 
of making him feel sad and cross. 

He began to be a very lonely little 
boy. No one seemed to understand 
him. And then one day he had a 
great adventure. 

The circus had come to a big 
town. It was the biggest town that 
Sylvester had ever been in. He had 
never seen so many people all to- 
gether in one place before. Nor so 
‘many houses, nor such large ones. 
He walked on and on, wondering 
if the rows of buildings and the 
crowds of men and women and chil- 
dren would ever .end. 

Before he knew it, Little Sylvester 
was a long way from the red wagon 
and the Big Top, farther than he 
had ever been before. He was think- 
ing of turning back when he heard 
music. It was thinner and shriller 
than the loud circus band. Sylvester 
had never heard anything quite like 
it. Instead of turning back, as he 
should have done, he went on in the 
direction from which the strange 
music was coming. He turned a cor- 
ner and there in front of him was 
an old organ-grinder with the cutest 
monkey dressed in a red jacket on 
top of the organ. 
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The monkey had a tin cup. When 
it saw Sylvester, it jumped down 
and ran up to him and held out the 
cup. Its bright black eyes looked 
into Sylvester’s so pleadingly that 
Sylvester almost wept because he 
had no penny, nor even a peanut. 
The monkey shook the cup, and 
the coppers and the pieces of silver 
jingled inside. It seemed to be say- 
ing, “Please, little boy, give me a 





penny. I cannot go home until my 
cup is full.” 

All the time the organ-grinder 
kept on turning the handle and the 
gay tunes spun out. But Sylvester 
thought that the old man looked 
tired and he wished he had a whole 
fistful of pennies to put into the cup. 
Then he realized that he was very 
tired himself and that he was a long 
way from home. In fact, he had 











come so far that he did not believe 
he could find his way back. 

He felt scared. The houses were 
so big and so high above his head that 
he had to look up and up and up to 
see their roofs that only let the sky 
show through in little patches. 

Sylvester had never been in a 
place like that before. He was used 
to wide green fields and low farm- 
houses and sunshine that made the 
meadows even brighter. This town 
frightened him. How would he ever 
find his beautiful wagon again? 

The monkey, seeing that Syl- 
vester was not going to put any 
money into the cup, climbed back 
on the hand organ. The organ- 
grinder gave a final twist of the han- 
dle and prepared to move on to a 
more promising street. The gay mu- 
sic stopped. They were leaving Syl- 
vester alone. It was more than he 
could bear. 


“Oh, please don’t go away!” he 
cried, running after them. 


The old organ-grinder turned 


around. He looked very kind. 


“You see,” Sylvester explained 
earnestly, “I don’t know how to get 
home.” 

“Where do you live, my boy?” 
The old man’s voice was as gentle 
as his face. “Don’t you know your 
number?” 

“Tt hasn’t any number,” said Syl- 
vester, shaking his head. 
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“No number?” The organ-grinder 
looked puzzled. 

“Te has a star.” 

“So—we must look for a house 
with a star,” he said encouragingly. 

“No,” Sylvester said sadly, feel- 
ing more lost than ever. “It isn’t a 
house at all—it’s a wagon.” 

“A wagon!” 

Oh, dear, why did the old man 
look so surprised? Why shouldn’t 
one live in a wagon—especially a 
bright red one with yellow wheels? 

“That’s queer,” the organ-grinder 
said. “I was born in a wagon myself! 
You wouldn’t be from the circus?” 

Little Sylvester danced up and 
down for joy. Now the organ- 
grinder knew where he lived. He 
would help him find his wagon. 

“Yes! Yes!” he shouted. “I’m 
Little Sylvester!” 

“‘That’s a nice name,” the old man 
told him. “What’s your last name?” 

Sylvester stood still. His last 
name? All the name he knew was 
just Little Sylvester. 
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“It’s the only name I have,” he 
said, feeling sad all over again. 

“What’s your papa’s name?” the 
organ-grinder asked. 

“Big Sylvester.” 

“TI see—” The old man looked 
very thoughtful. 

And then Little Sylvester remem- 
bered. “We are the Great SyL- 
VESTERS,” he said proudly. Now the 
organ-grinder knew who he was. 

Then the old man really did look 
surprised. “The Great SYLVESTERS! 
My! My! Just think of that now!” 

Sylvester wished he would take 
him back to the wagon instead of 
thinking. What if he didn’t help him 
find it, after all? 

The old man held out his arms. 
“Come here, my child, and let me 
look at you.” He held Sylvester 
close and looked down into his 
bright blue eyes. “Yes,” he said, 
“you're a Sylvester all right.” Then 
he sighed deeply. “Well, well—just 
to think that I knew your mummy 
and your daddy when they were no 
bigger than you are now!” 

This time Little Sylvester looked 
surprised. “You did?” 

“Ves. I used to work in the same 
circus. I was Jocko the Clown.” He 
turned to the monkey with a smile. 
“He’s named for me.” 

But Sylvester heard only that he 
used to be a clown. Now he was 
sure that he had found a friend. 

“That’s wonderful!” he said. “I 


love clowns! I’d like to be one my- 
self!” 











The organ-grinder looked at him 
and his face was very serious. 

“Ah, it is not easy to be a clown 
...a good one.” 

“It’s not easy to be a good any- 
thing,” Sylvester said gravely, “but 
I'd rather be a clown than anything 
else.” 

“That’s the very hardest thing to 
be in the whole circus!” the old man 
told him. 

It made Sylvester feel quite dis- 
couraged. “Maybe you have to be 
born one,” he said sadly. 

“That would be the best way to 
do it.” 

But Little Sylvester had not been 
born a clown. He had been born a 
bareback rider. He couldn’t go and 
get himself born all over again, could 
he? 

“Could I?” he asked his new 
friend. 

“That would be difficult,” Old 
Jocko agreed. “You'll have to do the 
next best thing.” 

“What’s that? Oh, tell me please, 
and I'll do it!” 

“You'll have to want to be a 
clown more than you want anything 
else in all the world.” 

“I do! I do!” Sylvester cried. 

“Then,” said Old Jocko, “I really 
think you can be one.” 

Sylvester had quite forgotten that 
he was lost, but now Old Jocko 
remembered. 

“Gracious, child!” he said. “We 
mustn’t stand here talking. We’ve 
got to find that circus. Circuses don’t 





stay long in one place. They might 
move on without you.” 
Little Sylvester had not thought 


of that. But it was true. A wagon 


was not like a house. A house had 
to stay in the same place. But a 
wagon could go anywhere at all. It 
could go where Little Sylvester and 
Old Jocko might never be able to 
find it. 

“Come!” Old Jocko said. “We’ve 
got to hurry!” 

They walked and walked until 
Little Sylvester was so tired that Old 
Jocko picked him up and set him on 
the organ, as if he had been another 
monkey. That made Sylvester laugh, 
and the monkey jabbered at him 
from Old Jocko’s shoulder, and the 
first thing he knew, there was the 
red wagon with the silver star shin- 
ing brighter than ever, and they 
were home. 

Sylvester had wound his arms 
tightly around Old Jocko’s neck so 
as not to fall. But now he let go and 
slid down and ran as fast as he could 
to the red wagon. 

“Mama!” he shouted. “Mama! 
Papa!” But the wagon was empty. 

Old Jocko came puffing up. He 
was too old to run, but he was as 
eager as Little Sylvester to see his 
old friends, and the excitement and 
the hurry made him breathless. 

“Aren’t they there?” he asked. 
Sylvester could hear the disappoint- 
ment in his voice. 

“Maybe they’re in the Big Top,” 


Sylvester said, though he was sure 
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they couldn’t be, because the after- 
noon show was over and it was too 
- early for the evening one. This was 
the hour when Mother Sylvester 
should be getting supper. At the 
thought of supper, Sylvester’s tum- 
my turned a somersault, he was so 
hungry. 

They went over to the Big Top 
and looked in. At first, they thought 
no one was there except the circus 
hands making the ring ready for the 
next show. They were about to turn 
away when someone sneezed such 
a long ker-choo that Old Jocko 
jumped and the monkey lost its bal- 
ance and toppled off the organ and 
began running up the aisle. 

Sylvester would have known that 
sneeze anywhere. No one sneezed 
like that except his Uncle Sandy 
who had hay fever. And now he 
discovered not only his uncles, but 
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his mother and father talking to a 
strange man. 

He was the queerest man Syl- 
vester had ever seen. Whether it was 
his tallness or his thinness or his huge 
moustache or the long gray hair that 
hung down under a hat much too 
big for him, Sylvester could not de- 
cide. But he was certainly out of the 
ordinary. 

He was talking very fast and wav- 
ing his arms about. When he saw the 
monkey coming toward him he 
stopped and stared as if he could not 
believe it. And then they all stared 
and his mother made a rush for him. 

“Sylvester! Where have you 
been? We have been looking every- 
where! And who is that you have 
brought with you?” 


This is part one of a two-part story. 
To be concluded next month. 
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The Sad Sliced Onton 


By MARGARET WISE BROWN 












Once there was an onion. 
The cook sliced it. - 

And the cook began to cry— 
Boo! Hoo! Hoo! 








The mother came to comfort the cook 
And as she leaned over the sliced onion 
The tears splashed from her eyes— 


_ Drip! Drip! 


Then the father arrived 
AS Ce To comfort the mother 


Sn DA And he began to cry— 
Bs “4 Sp = Mrump! Mrump! Mrump! 
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The little boy came to comfort the father 
And when he came near the onion 


Tears rolled down his we 
Wah! Wab! Wab! 


And they all cried, 
Boo! Hoo! Hoo! 
Drip! Drip! Drip! 
Mrump! Mrump! 
W aaaaaaaaaaaaah! & 


Secs 
L° o, ( . 
All over an onion. \W/ Wy A 


Illustrated by CHARLOTTE REHFELD 
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OC). gray Nellie was not a 


handsome horse. But in a kind world 
one does not need to be handsome in 


order to be loved. And the orphans 


who lived at the Children’s Home 
dearly loved Nellie. Being too old 
and stiff to work, Nellie’s time was 
theirs. Being slow, she was safe for 
even the littlest ones to ride. And on 
that elderly, sagging back as many 
as six children could squeeze them- 
selves in a merry row. 

Privately, Nellie thought six riders 
were too many. Three, now—she 
wouldn’t have minded at all. “But, by 
crickey, six squirming, kicking, 
screeching little orphans! Of course,” 
added Nellie, kindly, “they’re too 
young and lively to know how it 
feels to be old.” 

And, Nellie reminded herself, she 
had a great deal to be thankful for. 
Wasn’t she spending her declining 
years in comfort? “An easy, idle life, 
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By MABEL LEIGH HUNT 
Illustrated by MORRIS GOLLUB 





with plenty of hay in my feed-box 
and plenty of love from the best sort 
of people, and that’s kids,” reflected 
Nellie. “Of course not a lavish 
amount of hay. It could be more, if 
you come right down to it and state 
the facts plainly. But no one has any 
extras in a County Children’s Home, 
so you're really a lucky old nag,” 
Nellie told herself. 

Imagine, then, what a shock it was 
to her, one cold December day, to 
look into her box and find it empty! 
And oh, the children felt almost as 
mournful as Nellie! For Mom 
Pickett, the matron, said, “It’s too, 
too bad, but the time has come when 
we shall have to get rid of Nellie. 
There’s never any extra money, you 
know, and none to buy grain for an 
old horse that can no longer work 
for her board and keep. So,” added 
the matron, before she thought how 
terribly shocking it sounded, “I’m 
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afraid we shall have to sell Nellie for 
fertilizer.” 

“Sold down the river to the fer- 
tilizer plant!” ran the horrified 
whisper through the Children’s 
Home. 

The littlest orphans didn’t under- 
stand, fortunately, but they heard 
that Nellie was doomed to go away 
because there was no food to be 
spared for her. They saved bits of 
crusts and apple-cores, prunes, scraps 
of carrots, potato-peel, cabbage 
leaves, and turnips and spinach, 
cooked and uncooked. Secretly and 
openly they carried these tidbits to 
Nellie, shivering in the damp De- 
cember fields, where she had been 
turned to nibble what little grass she 
could find. The poor old nag, grow- 
ing more bony every day, was in no 
condition to turn up her nose and be 
choosey, though she found prunes 
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hard to get down; and the cheese 
offered her in the sticky small palm 


of four-year-old Ruby McGlish 


made Nellie’s mouth feel queer and 
gummy for hours afterward. Oh yes, 
it was a dismal time for all! 

To make it worse, Mom Pickett 
said, “No more rides on Nellie! A 
horse needs strength for that. Besides, 
the youngest ones must get used to 
doing without her.” 

“Maybe if you just mentioned 
Nellie—an’ _everything—to the 
Board,” suggested Susan Spitznagle. 
Susan was thirteen, and had been in 
the Home a long time—long enough 
to know that in the hands of the 
Board of Directors rested the fate of 
orphans. 

“I have the feeling that the Board 
would decide, without a moment’s 
prittle-prattle, that Nellie must go,” 
answered Mom. 
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“Maybe if we’d drop hints around 
—to folks in town—and around,” 
ventured Corky ‘Trotter, uncer- 
tainly. 

“We could send an article to the 
Bakersville Tattler!” cried Mickey 
Malone, who was as smart as they 
come. “In the article we'd tell how 
hard Nellie used to work for the 
Home, how we hate to see her go to 
the ... oh, you know . . . how the 
little kids will cry! It ought to make 
folks awful sorry. They’d do some- 
thing—maybe.” 

Mom Pickett smiled at Mickey. 
“Tt is a good idea,” she murmured. 
“But there again I’m afraid the Board 
would think we were behaving in a 
way not expected of a Children’s 
Home.” 

But Mickey and Corky and Susan 
and all the other older children 
thought an item in the Bakersville 
Tattler ought to work magic. They 
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couldn’t give up such a promising 
idea. 

“IT could write the article myself,” 
declared Susan, who was good in 
English composition. “I just know I 
could make it so sorrowful that 
people would bring hay to Nellie 
burry-scurry!” 

And when Susan was not at 
school, or minding babies, or peeling 
potatoes, or wiping dishes, or dust- 
ing, or mending socks, she composed 
feverishly, the tears rolling off her 
small, freckled nose as she described 
with many vivid adjectives the plight 
of poor Nellie. When she read it 
aloud to the other children, her voice 
shaking, she could hear long-drawn 
sighs, sniffles, and choked sobs. 

Even Mom Pickett was touched. 
“T declare,” she said, “it seems a pity 
not to see such a fine article pub- 
lished.” 

“Well?” queried the children, 
eagerly. 

“Tl call Mr. Cox, the president of 
the Board, and explain,” promised 
Mon, seeing the hope in all the up- 
turned faces. “If Mr. Cox says Yes, 
then the next time I go into Bakers- 
ville you may go along. You may 
take Susan’s composition to the 
Tattler office and present it to the 
editor. But—if Mr. Cox says No, 
then that will be quite another 
matter, you understand,” warned 
Mom. 

“Please, God, let Mr. Cox see how 
important Nellie is to us,” prayed 
the orphans that night. So it was per- 
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fectly right and natural to them 
when Mr. Cox said Yes. Mom 
Pickett made an excuse to go to Ba- 
kersville the very next day, and with 
her, as Nellie’s champions, went 
Susan and Mickey and Corky. 

With thumping hearts the chil- 
dren entered the newspaper office. 
The editor, his hat on the back of his 
head and his pipe hanging on his 
lower lip, read Susan’s composition, 
while the three orphans sat tense and 
solemn-eyed. When the editor 
looked up, they could see twinkles 
in his eyes. He asked several ques- 
tions, and with a thick blue pencil 
wrote across the wide margins of 
Susan’s pages. 

“By gravy, kids, this will make a 
spanking good story!” he said at last, 
with a slow grin. “Watch for Thurs- 
day’s Tattler.” 


“DO RIGHT BY OUR NELL,” 


SAY KIDS AT COUNTY HOME. 
CAMPAIGN NOW ON TO 


PROVIDE OLD-AGE PENSION 
FOR BELOVED OLD NAG. 


So ran the headlines in Thursday’s 
Tattler. Oh, how the eyes of the 
orphans lighted up when they read 
these words and the article that fol- 
lowed! They could talk of nothing 
else. Happy as she was, Susan 
couldn’t help feeling a bit disap- 
pointed that the editor had_ told 
Nellie’s story in his own words, and 
not in Susan’s. 
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“Never mind, child,” comforted 
Mom Pickett. “Editors are like that.” 

Susan forgot her disappointment 
in the flurry of events that followed. 
On the very next day the editor 
telephoned that citizens of Bakers- 
ville had begun to contribute money 
for Nellie’s groceries. 

“T now have four dollars from the 
Women’s Book Club, a dollar and 
ten cents from some town kids, and 
eight dollars from the Chamber of 
Commerce,” said the editor. He 
sounded as excited as any gleeful 
orphan. 

“That’s thirteen dollars and ten 
cents for Nellie,” cried Mickey, do- 
ing the sum rapidly in his head. 

“Boy, oh boy!” exclaimed all the 
children, full of breathless admira- 
tion for everyone. For Mickey, be- 
cause of his lightning mental arith- 
metic; for the editor because he was 
so definitely on their side; for Mom 
Pickett because she was their only 
mother; for Nellie, of course; and 
for the Bakersville folk because of 
their kind hearts and giving hands. 

The next day an animal doctor 
came for the sole purpose of making 
a professional call on Nellie. Mom 
called him a veterinarian, a word no- 
body could spell except Susan, and 
she got it wrong the first time. The 
doctor promised to give Nellie the 
best of medical care, free of charge! 

“The old girl’s pretty sound, for 
all her years,” he assured the chil- 
dren. ““What she needs most is rest, 
plenty of nourishing food, and at 
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least three loving pats a day. I’ll be 
around now and then to take her 
pulse and look at her tongue.” 

He gave Nellie a pill to show that 
he meant every word he said. It was 
huge. Corky Trotter and Mickey 
Malone promptly went into fits of 
laughter. 

The children were still gazing 
fondly after the obliging veterin- 
arian when the postman drove up, 
chuckling. Among the letters he left 
was one from New York, addressed 
to Nellie the Nag, County Chil- 
dren’s Home, Rural Route 3. When 
it was opened by Mom, two twenty- 
dollar bills dropped out! The card 


that came with them bore these 
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words, From an orphan who knew 
Nellie when she and I were young. 

Gracious! How perfectly thrilling 
to know that an orphan could go to 
New York and become prosperous 
enough to help out an old friend in 
need! 

“Such things do happen to boys 
and girls who are good, hard-work- 
ing, and ambitious,” said Mom. “In 
fact,” she went on, as if it were quite 
an ordinary, everyday thought, 
“there’s nothing to hinder an orphan 
from becoming President. Or a great 
writer.” 

At that, the Home was so full- 
blown with large, intense, round 
Oh’s and Ab’s, it was a wonder it 
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didn’t float off its foundations and 
soar skyward like an inflated balloon! 


Smiling farmers from at least three . 


adjoining counties drove into the 
barnyard of the Home with corn 
and hay for Nellie. While these gifts 
were piling up, there came a photo- 
grapher from one of the newspapers 
in the big city, thirty miles distant. 
He took Nellie’s picture, munching 
from a nose-bag, with six orphans 
astride her. The photograph, which 
appeared in the newspaper’s Sunday 


issue, was explained in large type: 


ORPHANS SAVE AGED PET 
FROM FERTILIZER PLANT 


It was the best thing in the 
paper, of course. There was Ruby 
McGlish sitting in the middle, 
squeezed, but adorable. Susan Spitz- 
nagle perched proudly on Nellie’s 
bony rump. Corky, a little blurry 
from having wiggled just as the 
camera’s shutter snapped, clutched 
the mare’s scraggly mane. The other 
three riders were grinning from ear 
to ear. And to the rueful surprise of 
Mickey Malone, only half of him 
showed, standing just inside the 
margin of the picture. 

As for Nellie herself, crunching 
happily in her warm stall, the best 
moment of all came when Mom 
Pickett said, “Nellie is fattening up 
and getting strong again, but the 
doctor said she must take life, easy. 
So, from now on, children, only 
three-at-a-time may ride her.” 
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“Okay!” cried every cheerful 
little orphan. 

“Okay, indeed!” exclaimed Nellie, 
under her breath. “Why, it’s a dream 
come true!” And she reached for 
such a large mouthful of hay that it 
stuck out from her lips like a cat’s 
whiskers. “By crickey, I’m the luck- 
iest old nag in the world, even if I 
did look every day my age and not 
at all handsome in that newspaper 
picture!” 

Nellie stopped chewing, and 
dropped her head humbly, for she 
was feeling very sentimental and 
deeply, deeply thankful. “In such a 
kind world as this,” said Nellie, 
blowing softly through her nose, 
“one doesn’t need to be handsome to 
be loved. And in my own case at 
least, it all goes back to being loved 


by the best sort of people—and that’s 
kids.” 








IN WHAT COUNTRY ? 


Limericks ARE MEANT TO MAKE US LAUGH. BUT { REMEMBER 
ONE THAT BOTHERED ME A LITTLE ,TOO. THE ANIMAL IT TOLD ABOUT 
WAS IN THE WRONG PART OF THE WORLD. IT WENT: 







A HIPPO OF THE AMAZON 
PUT NIGHTIES OF HIS GRAN’MAS ON 
FOR REASON THAT 

HE WAS TOO FAT 

TO GET HIS OWN PAJAMAS ON. 
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MAYBE THE VERSE BELOW 
I's WILL TELL YOU WHERE HIPPOS 
REALLY LIVE. 






WENT DANCING WITH 
A CROCODILE. 
HE PUFFED AND PRANCED 
ANO WAS ENTRANCED ~— 
THEY MATCHEO EACH OTHER 
SMILE FOR SMILE. 


Wilg§rid S$. Bronson— 
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‘THE DOG WHO CHOSE 


This is a true story of Holland, in the days when the Dutch 
people were struggling for freedom against the Spanish King 
who ruled them and taxed them heavily against their will. 


ONG, LONG AGO a small black 
9 spaniel howled mournfully 
through the night, as he 
shivered outside the high walls 
guarding the Dutch city of Delft. He 
was wet and cold and his feet hurt. He 
had traveled all day. He had swum 
ditches and canals, crossed fields and 
followed dusty roads. But always he 
had gone toward the sweet sound of 
the Delft bells. Something besides the 
sound of the bells had drawn him to- 
ward the city. Something seemed to 
tell him that here at last he would 
find the master he had been seeking. 
When morning came, the spaniel 
howled no longer. He was too tired. 
But when the crowds of people 
gathered in one place, he slipped in 
among them. There were peddlers 
and vagabonds and honest country- 
folk bringing their vegetables and 
chickens, and even their little fat 
pigs to market. 

The little dog’s eyes wandered 
from face to face and his ears listened 
to the voices. But if he saw a face 
he liked, he did not like the voice. 
Not a man nor a woman, nor a boy 
did he see and hear, whom he would 
choose for his master. 

He sighed a little, for it was clear 
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he had not undertaken an easy task. 
And then he heard the sound of 
many horses coming down the road. 

The horses held their heads 
proudly, even though they had jour- 
neyed a long way. The men wore 
uniforms of blue and gold. One of 
them carried a banner: of orange 
with these words written on it: “I 
shall carry on.” 

Then the little dog heard a voice 
which was deep and at the same 
time gentle and filled with beauty. 
It was like the sound of the bells 
which had led the dog through the 
night. 

“The city is gold and silver in 
the sun,” said the voice. “It is a good 
city and a good land. I shall strive 
to keep the rights which these cities - 
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APRINCE A ; 


By CATHERINE CATE COBLENTZ 





Illustrated by HENRY C. PITZ 





have gained and give this land the 
freedom it deserves.” 

The little dog looked into the face 
of the speaker. The face was thin 
and lined, as though the man had 
suffered much. But his brown eyes 
had a marvelously kind expression. 
This man, he decided, should be his 
master. 

Just then some one cried, “See, 
the drawbridge falls.” 

The drawbridge had indeed fallen 
over the moat, and the great door of 
the city gate was opened. The horses 
bearing the blue-and-gold-dressed 
riders dashed over the bridge. 

The spaniel leaped quickly from 
the crowd. He must follow them. 
He must follow the man whom he 
had chosen for his master! 
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But the people who had been 
waiting for the city gate to open 
surged forward and made a wall of 
legs between the spaniel and the 
horsemen. The spaniel dashed to one 
side and the other, but he could not 
get through. Finally he dashed 
underneath an ox-cart. And in this 
fashion he entered the city. 

There were boats slipping along 
the canals, and there were many 
people and much laughter. There 
was a great market where all the 
country folk were gathering. And 
here and there was a horse. But the 
spaniel found no trace of the crowd 
of horsemen with the man whom he 
had chosen in their midst. 

Up one canal and down another, 
the little dog wandered. Through 
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this narrow street and that he went, 
sniffing and listening and watching. 
At last he came to the saddler’s 
house, and the saddler, who was fond 
of animals, invited the dog to come 
in. He gave the spaniel a good break- 
fast. Then he opened the door to 
a little courtyard, where there was 
a fountain and pigeons, and said, 
“Come out and rest in the sun, for 
I must finish this saddle. It is for an 
Important Person.” 

The dog was not the least bit 
interested in an Important Person. 
So, with a full stomach he lay down 
in the sun on the warm bricks of the 
courtyard and put his nose in his 
paws. Soon he was fast asleep. He 
dreamed, and when he awoke, he 
thought he was still dreaming. For 
he could hear the voice of the man 
whom he had chosen for his master. 

“Tr is a fine saddle,” said the voice. 
“Clearly you are a Master Work- 


man, for I have never had a better.” 


The dog hurled himself at the 


_ door, barking sharply. “Let me in,” 


said the bark. “Let me in. This is an 
important matter! A most important 
matter!” 

But the door to the courtyard re- 
mained closed. And when at last it 
did open, the Important Person had 
gone. The dog leaped to a little chest 
beside the window and looked out. 
Yes, it was the same. His ears, his 
nose had not deceived him. Now he 
filled his eyes with the sight of his 
chosen master. 

“The Prince of Orange knows 
good work,” said the saddler. 

The dog barked once more. But 
it was useless. Down the narrow 
street the man went and turned a 
corner. The dog started to whine. 
Then he stifled the whine, for he 
saw that the saddler had forgotten 
him. The man threw wide the door 
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and stepped briskly down the street. 
He must tell his friend, the weaver, 
how the Prince of Orange had 
praised the saddle he had made. 

But the spaniel did not wait. Even 
as the saddler opened the door, the 
dog was out of the saddler’s house 
and headed for the corner where his 
chosen master had disappeared. 

It was easy enough, he found, to 

trail the Important Person, if he kept 
his head low and sniffed along the 
ground. Finally he came to a house 
under some linden and willow trees. 
Here the trail ended. 
_ So the spaniel sat down on the 
white-scrubbed walk and waited. 
He had learned that if one only 
waited long enough, doors that were 
closed would open. 

This time it happened as it had 
before. A man came with a letter 
in his hand, and the door was opened. 
The spaniel fairly flew through the 
air, and he managed to get inside 
beside the messenger before the door 
closed. As luck would have it, he 
dashed straight into the open room 
where the Prince was sitting before 
a great table. 

“What. . .?” came the voice. 

“Only a dog, sire,” said the serv- 
ant, banging his head as he reached 
under the table to haul forth the 
spaniel. Before the Prince had even 
seen him, the dog found himself out- 
side. 

“Be off,” said the servant sharply. 

But the spaniel did not go far. 
The moment the door was closed, he 
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crept back and sat down on the 
white-scrubbed walk once more. 

A second time he managed to slip 
in, and a second time a servant drove 
him out. 

When for a third time the dog 
succeeded in entering the house, he 
jumped straight into the lap of his 
chosen master. 

“Let me look at this persistent 
one,” laughed the Prince. The span- 
iel wiggled with delight at the sound 
of that laugh, for it was free and 
deep. 

The Prince turned the little dog’s 
head upward, and the kind eyes of 
the man looked deep into the eyes 
of the dog. The spaniel tried to put 
all that he felt in the look which he 
gave back to the man. He tried to say 
how he had set forth to choose a 
master and how he had chosen the 
Prince from the moment he had seen 
him. H tried to explain how he had 
hunted for him all through the city. 

Strangely enough, the. Prince of 
Orange understood. For after a sil- 
ence he asked, “Would you like to 
remain with me, then?” 

The spaniel barked and his tongue 
darted toward the man’s fingers. 

“A nuisance, your highness,” pro- 
tested the servant. 

“Perhaps . . . perhaps a friend!” 
The voice had a strange hushed tone 
in it. And the dog understood that 
the man needed him as much as he 
himself needed the man. 

“Will you serve me faithfully?” 
asked the voice, very softly. And the 
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man added slowly, “It may not be 
easy.” 

The dog’s bark was sharp and 
eager. Again the Prince seemed to 
understand. He turned and said, 
“The spaniel is mine. His name— 
well, it must be imposing. Let me 
think.” Then he laughed aloud. “He 
looks somehow like my favorite Ro- 
man general. That general’s name 
was Pompey.” 

The dog barked. It was a good 
name. 

So that is how a little Dutch dog 
chose his master. And wherever the 
Prince of Orange went, the spaniel 
went, too, even into battle. Pompey 
proved himself a good companion. 
For, when the day was over and 
cares were heavy on the man’s shoul- 
ders, the spaniel cheered and com- 
forted the Prince. Those who bear 
the burden of freedom for others are 
often lonely themselves. So it was 
with William of Orange. 

Now the Spaniards were deter- 
mined to put an end to the Prince. 
For, under his leadership, the Dutch 
were united in their struggle for 
freedom. But always the Prince es- 
caped the soldiers of Spain. Always 
he remained to lead his people. 

So it went until the year 1668, 
when the Prince of Orange pitched 
his tent near the city of Mons. There 
he rested, with Pompey on guard, 
and his own men near in tents close 
by. Meanwhile, in the camp of the 
Spaniards, an officer named Rofnero 
plotted against the life of Prince 


William. He planned to do by a 
trick what the Spaniards had not 


_yet been able to do on the field of 


battle. 

Through a traitor, Romero ar- 
ranged that the men who guarded 
the Prince of Orange should be 
drugged. So, while the Prince 
worked late in his tent, one by one 
those about him who should have 
been watching fell asleep. 

Meanwhile through the night 
came the Spanish soldiers with their 
leader, Romero. Over their armor 
they wore long white shirts, so that 
they seemed like a horde of ghosts in 
the dark. Like so many snowflakes 
they slipped across the countryside. 
Their swords flashed and the sleep- 
ing soldiers of the Prince were 
killed. 

Nearer and nearer they came to 
the tent of the Prince. The Span- 
iards were triumphant. Let them but 
kill the Prince, and the King of 
Spain could do thereafter just as he 
pleased with his Dutch subjects. 

But they had not counted on 
Pompey, who spent each night by 
his master’s bed. Something in the 
strangeness of the silence, it may be, 
wakened him. Perhaps he heard a 
stifled groan or the sound of a sword 
clinking on a stone. 

At any rate, inside the tent of the 
Prince of Orange, the spaniel Pom- 
pey burst into a sudden torrent of 
barks. At first, the Prince, who had 
thrown himself upon his camp cot 
without undressing, did not waken. 
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Perhaps, he, too, had partaken of the 
drugged food. Perhaps he was simply 
too weary. 

Pompey was certain now that evil 
things were afoot. He caught new, 


side, but no one answered. He heard 
a thud and then someone was fum- 
bling at the entrance to the tent. 
The Prince waited not a second. 
He jerked up the tent behind him 





unknown scents. He heard strange 
voices. He ceased barking and leaped 
to his master’s bed. His pink tongue 
licked feverishly at his master’s face. 
His paws tugged at the man’s 
shoulders. 

The Prince sat up. He shook his 
head and he, too, heard strange 
sounds. He called to the guard out- 
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and crawled underneath. Pompey 
flattened himself and was at his heels. 
There was a riderless horse, stand- 
ing uncertainly in the darkness. 

The Prince leaped into the sad- 
dle, and the spaniel followed. In one 
arm the Prince cradled the dog, and 


. the horse, as though understanding 


the precious burden he bore, moved 











quietly away from the empty tent. 
Crouching low, the Prince escaped. 
“Only a riderless horse,” whis- 
pered one Spanish soldier to another. 
But another Spaniard came an- 
grily from the tent. “This is the tent. 
And the bed is warm. But there is 
no one here. The dog is gone, too.” 
“That dog . . . ” swore Romero, 


Bird Tools 


Birds have tools similar to those 
used by your father. The birds, how- 
ever, had them first. These tools have 
very definite uses. 











tearing his white shirt in his anger. 
But freedom was saved, for the 
Prince of Orange was saved. The 


‘spaniel had served the Prince faith- 


fully. And to this day you will see 
that the statues of the Prince of 
Orange—whom the Dutch called 
the Father of his Country—always 
have a little spaniel at the man’s feet. 


By IVA JACKSON 


Illustrated by FLORA De MUTH 


A hawk’s claws are as firm and 
strong as the grappling hooks used 
by men to salvage a wrecked ship or 
dig out a channel. The hawk uses 
these claws to snatch up an unwary 


rabbit or fish. 


The humming bird has a long slen- 
der bill, like a pair of tweezers. He 
uses it, with his scissors-like tongue, 
to pluck insects from the very heart 
of flower blossoms. 


Ducks have broad flat bills, like 
scoops, with strainers inside. This al- 
lows ducks to eat water plants and 
insects while the water and mud are 
strained away. 


Water birds have paddles just like 
those which men use for canoes. 
These are the webs that spread be- 
tween their toes. 
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KATIE CATCHES A GHOST 


By KATHARINE KOCH 
Illustrated by FLORA De MUTH 


I; was so still in the schoolroom 
that Katie could hear the clock 
ticking its sow way through the af- 
ternoon. Sunlight flickered through 
the maple trees outside the west win- 
dows and danced on the dusty black- 
boards. There was a drowsiness in 
the air, an invitation to daydream- 
ing. 

“Katie, are you studying your 
geography? What are you thinking 
about?” 

Startled at the teacher’s voice, 
- Katie withdrew her gaze from the 
dancing lights on the blackboard. 
She had been thinking so hard that 
she forgot, for the moment, that 
she was in school and answered as 
though Mom had asked the question. 

“Tm thinking about ghosts.” 

A gale of surprised laughter from 
the children brought Katie to her 
senses. She glared indignantly at 
Jimmie Green who sat across the 
aisle. He was whooping aloud and 
his face was turning alarmingly red 
with his efforts. 

“He’s only laughing like that be- 
cause he likes to make a lot of 
noise,” thought Katie. “Why are 
boys so silly?” 

“That’s enough, children,” said 
Miss Clearson, tapping her desk with 
her ruler. “Put your mind on your 
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lesson, Katie, and don’t waste your 
time on silly notions.” 

Obediently, Katie fastened her 
eyes on the map in her big brown 


geography. “Ohio is bounded on the 
south by the Ohio River, on the 
west by Indiana,” she whispered. 
But she felt resentful at the children 
who had laughed. She had been 
thinking about ghosts. In fact, she 
had thought of little else. for the last 
week. And it was mostly Jimmie 
Green’s fault, too. 

It had all started last Saturday, 
Katie remembered, as her thoughts 
drifted once more from Ohio and 
its boundaries. She had been getting 
ready to go to the library and she 
was having a dreadful time with her 
shoes. As ‘wal, she had skipped a 
button and when she reached the 
top of the long row she was a button 
short. But before she had time to 
get as cross as she usually did, Papa 
came home with the news that he 
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had finally found a house and that 
they could move into it next week. 

“As soon as I heard about it this 
morning, I went over to look at it,” 
said Papa. “It’s a good location, much 
closer to the newspaper office and 
near the school. There’s a fine big 
yard for the children and it’s a quiet 
street. There won’t be many teams 
racing past and stirring up the dust 
on Saturday nights.” Then, with a 
teasing look at Katie, he added, 
“And there are plenty of trees for 
our tomboy to climb. I believe she 
still has a few teeth that haven’t 
been knocked out.” 

Papa hesitated a moment as if 
making up his mind about some- 
thing. Then he went on. “But there’s 
something I think you ought to 
know before you decide about mov- 
ing. The fact is—well—there’s some 
talk around town about the place 
being haunted.” 

Mom paused in her ironing to 
look at Papa in astonishment. She 
banged the flatiron back on the kit- 
chen range and tested a hot one with 
a wet fingertip while Katie waited 
anxiously for her reply. 

“Do you mean to say that in the 
year 1906 there are people who ac- 
tually believe such—such twaddle?” 
Mom asked. “How on earth did a 
story like that ever get started?” 

“From what I can find out, it 
started with Mrs. Peters, who’s been 
living there the past few months. 
She claims she heard footsteps <and 
rattling noises and she’s positive there 
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are spirits up in the attic. I suppose . 
on windy nights she heard the usual 


moans and groans.” 


Papa grinned at Mom. Then he 
picked Katie up on his knee and 
finished buttoning her shoe. 

“Now, Katie,” he cautioned her, 
“you'll probably hear some wild 
tales about haunted houses from 
your school friends. But you just re- 
member that only foolish or ignor- 
ant persons believe such things, and 
don’t scare your sister Francie with 
such silly stories.” 

Katie nodded gravely. She trusted 
Papa and was sure that he knew 
everything there was to know. Be- 
sides, Katie rather liked the idea of 
living in a haunted house. It would 
be exciting. Why, it would be some- 
thing like a storybook! 

To Katie’s surprise, her friends 
did not share her enthusiasm. Some 
of them acted scared, and Susie 
Thompson actually seemed to feel 
sorry for her. 

But Jimmie Green was the worst. 
Every day, at recess, he hunted for 
Katie to tell her the new and alarm- 
ing things he had learned about 
ghosts. 

“They float through the air and 
they touch you with cold and 
clammy fingers,” he informed her. 
“Then you start to pine away and 
pretty soon you die.” 

Katie looked at him coldly. “My 
Papa says only ignorant people be- 
lieve in ghosts,” she stated with dig- 
nity. “You must be an extremely 
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ignorant boy, and I feel very sorry 
for you.” 

But a little gnawing doubt began 
to nag at Katie’s mind. Maybe there 
really were ghosts and Papa didn’t 
know about them. That was the 
doubt which had grown bigger and 
bigger during the week, and that 
was the reason Katie’s thoughts were 
far away from the quiet schoolroom 
and her geography lesson. 

“Close your books, children, and 
get ready for dismissal.” 

Katie jumped as the teacher 
tapped her desk. She jumped again 


when Jimmie Green put a cold 


that Mom had told her to hurry 
home from school. Today was mov- 
ing day and there would be things 
she could do to help. 

The empty rooms at home had an 
unfamiliar and lonely look. Papa 
was directing the packing of the last 
load of furniture. 

“Your mother’s over at the new 
house,” he told Katie, “and I’ve a 
job for you and Francie. I’ve piled 
some of my favorite books in your 
coaster wagon. Baby Barbie can sit 
on this big copy of Shakespeare, and 
you girls can pull. Take your time 
and be careful of the books.” 





finger on her neck and whispered, 
“Spooks!” as soon as they were out 
of doors. 

Katie’s quick temper flared, but 
before she could think of a suitable 
way to get even, she remembered 
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Aside-from a little argument with 
Francie about who was pulling 
harder, the first part of the journey 
was uneventful. When they reached 
the blacksmith shop, they stopped 
to watch a horse being shod. Sparks 
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flew in a red shower as the smith 
shaped the shoe. He thrust the piece 
of heated iron into a tub of water 
and wiped the drops of sweat from 
his face. He grinned his jolly grin 
at Katie and boomed, “Don’t sup- 
pose I'll be seeing you again, Katie. 
I hear your pa’s moving into the 
haunted house. Watch out for the 
spooks!” 

The men in the shop laughed, and 
Katie looked at the blacksmith 
closely. Surely he must be joking! 
Could he be serious? 

“What did he mean, Katie?” 
asked Francie, as they moved on. 
“What are spooks?” 

“He was just joking,” answered 
Katie. “Here’s the place we turn. 
Let’s walk as far as that big tree in 
front of the yellow house. Then 
we'll stop to rest. This wagon is 
getting heavier all the time.” 


As they paused, panting, there 
was a terrific yap, yap, yap and a 
black-and-white terrier dashed out 


of the yard. From his perky ears to 


the tip of his stubby tail he quivered 
in a frenzy of indignation over these 
trespassers who lingered on his side- 
walk. 

Skidding to a stop a safe distance 
away, he braced himself firmly 
against the ground and barked fur- 
iously. Francie scrambled to safety 
on top of the books and baby Barbie 
scowled at the barking animal 
through the ragged locks of hair that 
fell over her eyes. 

“Maybe he thinks Barbie is an- 
other dog,” laughed Katie. “She 
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looks pretty fierce with her hair 
hanging like that.” 

“It’s your fault she looks the 
way she does,” reminded Francie. 
“You're the one that cut her hair 
so she’d have bangs. Mom didn’t 
like it.” 

The memory of how angry Mom 
had been when she had discovered 
Katie’s attempts at barbering was 
not a pleasant one, and Katie hastily 
changed the subject. 

“How are we going to get past 
this—this bloodhound?” she won- 
dered. She took a tentative step for- 
ward but backed quickly as the dog 
broke into a fresh spasm of sound. 

Baby Barbie took matters into her 
own hands. “Bad doggie!” she cried, 
and burst into anguished howls. 

“Oh, my gracious!” exclaimed 
Katie anxiously. But Barbie’s wails 
brought immediate results. The door 
of the yellow house flew open and 
a woman came running. 

“Stop it, Muttsy! Be quiet! He 
won’t hurt you, children. He just 
likes to act brave. You're strange in 
the neighborhood, aren’t you? My 
goodness, what’s that you’ve got in 
the w agon? Where are you going? 
Are you lost?” 

Katie waited politely until the 
woman stopped for breath. Then 
she answered, “No, ma’am, we’re 
not lost. We’re helping move Papa’s 
books. We’re goine to the white 
brick house up the screet.” 

“What, the house where Mrs. 
Peters lived? My goodness, what 
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can your mother be thinking of, to 
take three defenseless children into 
that house? You poor little lambs! 
Well, run along, children. I'll call 
on your mother soon and see if 
there’s anything I can do to help.” 

Katie’s heart sank. The woman 
didn’t look like a foolish or ignorant 
person, even if she had called them 
poor little lambs. 

Deep in her disturbing thoughts, 
she forgot that Francie was still sit- 
ting in the wagon and plodded 
gloomily on until her aching arms 
reminded her of the extra passenger. 

“Francie, you stay on top and 
hold Barbie and guide the wagon. 
I’'ll push for a piece,” she suggested. 


The wagon rolled smoothly along, 
with Katie puffing a little, until she 
stopped beside a lilac bush to catch 
her breath. 





At the same instant a bicycle shot 
around the corner. It was pedaled 
by a small boy who was leaning 
far over the handlebars. 

Crash! The wheel struck the edge 
of the wagon and the boy somer- 
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saulted into the air and landed on 
the grass. As Katie watched in 
speechless horror, he sat up, rubbed 


his head and demanded, “Gee whiz, — 


why don’t you watch where you're 
going?” 

Katie’s fear turned to indignation. 
“Why—why—me watch where I’m 
going!” she sputtered. 

“Oh well, maybe you couldn’t 
help it,” admitted the boy, gener- 
ously. “Here, I'll help you pick 
up some of the books. Where you 
going with a wagonload of books, 
anyway?” 

Katie understood that this was a 
peace offering and accepted it as 
such. “We’re moving to the white 
brick house in this block.” 

“The white brick house? Gee 
whiz, you mean—the white brick 
house?” 

“Yes,” snapped Katie, “and you 
don’t need to tell me it’s haunted. I 
know it’s haunted, so there!” 

The boy picked up his bicycle 
and wheeled it up the street, turning 
several times to look back, and mak- 
ing an expressive gesture with his 
hand across his throat the last time. 

Katie looked at Francie’s puzzled 
face. “Just like a silly boy,” she said 
scornfully, hoping that her own 
growing uneasiness didn’t show. 
“Come on, Francie, help me pull. 
We’re almost there.” 

When they reached the house 
there was so much to keep Katie 
busy that her vague fears slipped 
from her mind. She carried bundles 


of clothes upstairs, unpacked some 
of the dishes, and helped Papa put 
his books on the shelves. 

Presently Mom called them to 
supper on the big, screened porch 
which ran the length of the kitchen. 
It was queer how much better the 
food tasted when they ate on a 
porch. An apple tree brushed its 
branches against the screen and a 
wren chattered the latest bird gossip 
to them, her tail teetering up and 
down with the force of her remarks. 

A sleek red squirrel scampered up 
the trunk of the tree and sat balanc- 
ing himself with his bushy tail. His 
whiskers twitched as he looked at 
them with bright, inquiring eyes. 
Baby Barbie pointed her spoon at him 
and sang, “Bad doggie! Bad doggie!” 
and they all laughed, Barbie the 
loudest of all. The squirrel gave a 
jump and landed on the roof over- 
head and they could hear his feet 
pattering across the shingles. 

“He must have a nest around here 
some place,” said Papa. “Maybe if 
we watch we can find it. No, not to- 
night, Katie. It’s time for you chil- 
dren to get some sleep.” 

Mom had fixed the bedroom with 
clean white curtains and fresh rag 
rugs. Katie’s favorite “Alice” and 
her Chatterbox books were on the 
shelf and Francie’s rag doll lay star- 
ing solemnly at them as they got 
ready for bed. 

Papa came in to say goodnight. 
“Your mother’s had a hard day, 
and she’s gone to bed with a splitting 
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headache,” he warned them. “Be as 
quiet as you can. No chattering to 
each other tonight.” 

Francie was asleep almost before 
Papa closed the door, but Katie lay 
thinking of the events of the day. 
Thoughts of ghosts—Jimmie Green 
—the red squirrel—supper on the 
porch—blurred together and finally 
Katie drifted off to sleep. 

Some time later Katie woke. The 
room was in heavy shadow and for 
a moment she lay dreamily wonder- 
ing where she was and letting her 
sleep-filled eyes wander around the 
unfamiliar room. Suddenly she froze 





in terror. A white shape hovered 
near the foot of the bed. It rose and 
swayed back and forth, drifting 
closer, then moving slowly away. 
Katie inched closer to Francie and 
then let out her breath in a gasp 
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of relief as she realized that it was 
only the window curtain fluttering 
in the night breeze. 

“Well, you great big silly!” Katie 
scolded herself. And then she 
thought, “It’s a good thing I didn’t 
yell. Wouldn’t I have felt foolish 
now? I s’pose if I were Mrs. Peters 
I'd tell everybody I saw a ghost.” 

This was a pleasing thought and 
for a time Katie lay basking in a 
smug feeling of superiority over 
foolish people who believed in 
ghosts. But her satisfaction was 
short-lived. 

Suddenly she sat upright. What 
was that? Footsteps upstairs! And 
queer rattling noises! Just as Mrs. 
Peters had said! 

Katie sat rigid, holding her breath 
and listening. Was it only her imag- 
ination? Mom always said she had 
the wildest imagination of any child 
she knew. No, there were the light 
footsteps again! 

What should she do? Should she 
close her eyes, hide her head under 
the covers and wait for the morn- 
ing? Was she going to be a fraidy 
cat, scared by a few strange noises? 

Should she call Papa? But that 
would wake Mom, and Papa had 
said they must be quiet and not 
bother Mom. Francie stirred in her 
sleep, and Katie remembered that 
Papa. was depending upon her to 
keep Francie from being scared. 

Resolutely Katie forced her shak- 
ing knees to slide out of bed. Tip- 
toeing across the room, she picked 
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up the lamp and turned up the wick. 
She felt a little braver as the ligh: 
glowed brightly, sending the shad- 
ows running into the corners. 
Softly Katie crept up the attic 
steps. Now she could hear more 
plainly the rattling sounds, but she 
wasn’t sure whether they came from 
the attic or from her chattering teeth. 
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At the attic door she paused a mo- 
ment. Then, summoning all her 
courage, she thrust open the door. 

The mysterious sounds stopped 
abruptly as the rays of the lamp 
made a golden circle in the darkness. 
Fearfully, Katie peered into the attic. 

Crouched in the light, a red squir- 
rel stared back at her, a hickory nut 
clutched in his paws. 

“So this is Mrs. Peters’ ghost!” 
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It was Papa’s voice behind her, 
and Papa was taking the lamp from 


_ her hand, his arm holding Katie com- 


fortingly close. 

At the sound of Papa’s voice, the 
squirrel gave a bound and disap- 
peared behind the rafters. Soft foot- 
steps pattered down the porch roof 
and the hickory nut, knocked by 
flying feet, went rattling across the 
attic floor. 

Katie’s knees felt strangely weak 
as Papa helped her back to the safe 
haven of the bedroom. Papa picked 
her up in his arms and sat down in 
the rocker. 

“You spunky little thing!” he said. 

Katie snuggled close to Papa and 
shut her eyes. Papa had been right. 
Only foolish persons believed in 
ghosts. 

“T was scared,” she confessed in a 
small voice. 

“Why, of course you were, 
Katie,” said Papa. “But you did just 
the right thing. Instead of running 
away from your fear, you faced it. 
Most fears are pretty much like your 
ghost, you know. They’re mostly 
imaginary, and if you run away from 
them they get bigger and bigger. 
But if you’re brave enough to face 
them, they fade away. They haven’t 
a chance—not even a ghost of 
a chance,” added Papa with a 
chuckle. 

He bent over to catch Katie’s 
sleepy murmur. “I caught a ghost,” 
mumbled Katie. “Just wait till I tell 
Jimmie Green!” 
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The Merry Mice _ tyttorlotand 














The mouse family gets a terrific surprise | | ‘Immaking somewings fromanold velvet hat,’ 
When abat,one night, through the attic flies. || Says Wilke,“Im surelcan fly Ike a bat!" 





















‘Oh, Mother, come quickly" the little mice cry. 
"Willie's got wings, and he’s going to fly/” 
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‘No, Willie! "shouts Father.’No,Millie dont jump!*! | Now Willie is staying in bed in the house- 
Too late! Willie lands on his head witha bump. | | ‘A mouse’ says Willie should act like a mouse.” 
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O NCE upon a time in Ireland, 
when the little people were more 
frequently seen than in these un- 
believing times, a farmer named Pat 
O’Brien rented a few acres of barren 
ground in the neighborhood of the 
beautiful city of Cork. 

Now Pat had a wife and family, 
but his children were all too young 
to give him much help with his work 
and so the poor man soon found he 
had great difficulty in paying his 
rent. Then there came a bad year 
when the little grain of oats was all 
spoiled and the chickens died of the 
pip and the blight ruined the pota- 
toes. Poor Pat found he hadn’t 
enough money to pay even half the 
rent when it was due. 

“Why then, Bridget,” says Pat 
to his good wife, “now what'll we 
do?” 

“Wisha then,” says his wife, 
“what would you do but take the 
cow to the fair at Cork and sell her? 
Now Monday is fair day and that’s 
tomorrow.” 

“And what'll we do when she’s 
gone?” says Pat sorrowfully. 
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“Never a know I know, Pat,” says 
Bridget, “but sure God won’t leave 
us without Him.” 

About twelve o'clock the next 
day then, Pat left for the fair, getting 
a fair warning, you may be sure, not 
to sell his cow except for the highest 
penny. 

Pat promised to mind and went 
his way along the road. He drove 
his cow slowly before him across 
a wide stretch of barren country. 
When he finally reached the top of 
a high hill, quite suddenly a man 
overtook him. 

“Good morrow,” 
a high shrill voice. 

“Good morrow kindly,” says Pat, 
turning around at the stranger. 

The man was a little fellow, so 
small indeed you would almost call 
him a dwarf, and yet he wasn’t quite 
so small either. He had an old wrink- 
led, yellow face, for all the world 
like a dried cauliflower. His nose 
was long and sharp and his hair was 
long and white. His eyes were never 
quiet, but seemed to be looking 
everywhere at once with such a. 


says the man in 
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strange expression that made Pat feel 
quite cold all over when he looked 
at them. Pat couldn’t see a bit of his 
legs or body, for although the day 
was warm he was all wrapped up in 
a big overcoat. 

“Where are you going with the 
cow, honest man?” asks the old fel- 
low. 

“To the fair at Cork then,” says 
Pat, trembling at the shrill, piercing 
tones of the voice. 

“Are you going to sell her?” asks 
the stranger. 

“Why then, what else am I going 
for but to sell her?” says Pat. 

“Will you sell her to me?” says 
the little fellow. 

Pat started. He didn’t want to 
have anything to do with the little 
man and yet he was afraid to say No. 
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“What’ll you give for her?” at 
last says Pat. 

“Tl tell you what, I'll give you 
this bottle,” says the little man, pull- 
ing a bottle from under his coat. 

Pat looked at him and the bottle 
and, in spite of his terror, he could 
not help bursting into laughter. 

“Laugh if you will,” says the little 

, but I tell you this bottle is 
better for you than all the money 
you will get for the cow in Cork. 
Yes, ten thousand times as much.” 

“Why, then,” says Pat, laughing 
again, “do you think I am such a 
fool to give my good cow for a 
bottle, and an empty one at that! In- 
deed then, I won’t.” 

“You had better give me the cow 
and take the bottle or you'll be sorry 
for it,” says the little fellow. 























“And what would Bridget say?” 
says Pat. “I’d never hear the end of 


it. And besides, how would I pay . 


the rent? And what would we all do 
without a penny of money?” 

“T tell you, this bottle is better for 
you than money. Take it and give 
me the cow. I ask you for the last 
time, Pat O’Brien.” 

How does he know my name? 
Pat thought, as the stranger went on. 

“Pat O’Brien, I know you well, 
and I have a regard for you. There- 
fore, do as I warn you, or you will 
be sorry for it. How do you know 
but your cow will die before you 
get to Cork?” 

Still Pat hesitated. 

“Well then, good-by,” says the 
little man with a grin that made him 
look ten times uglier than ever. “I 
can stay no longer. Once more, take 
the bottle and be rich; refuse it and 
beg for your life, see your children 
in poverty and your wife dying for 
want. I warn you that will happen, 
Pat O’Brien.” 

“Maybe it’s true,” says Pat, still 
hesitating. He could hardly help 
believing the old man and yet he 
felt he shouldn’t be too hasty. At 
last, he grabbed the bottle. 

“Take the cow,” says he, “and if 
you are telling a lie, the curse of the 
poor will be on you.” 

“I care nothing for your curses 
or your blessings, but I have spoken 
the truth, Pat O’Brien, and that you 
will find out tonight if you will do as 
I tell you.” 
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“And what’s that?” says Pat. 

“When you go home,” continues 
the stranger, “never mind if your 
wife is angry, but be quiet yourself, 
and make her sweep the room clean, 
set the table out right and spread a 
clean cloth over it. Then put the 
bottle on the ground with these 
words: ‘Bottle, do your duty,’ and 
you will see what you will see.” 

“And is that all?” says Pat. 

“No more,” says the little man. 
“Good-by, Pat O’Brien, you will be 
a rich man.” 

“God grant it,” says Pat and 
started homeward. But when he 
turned back to have another look at 
the purchaser of his cow, the little 
old man and the cow were nowhere 
to be seen. 

“Lord between us and harm!” 
thinks Pat. “He can’t belong to this 
world.” 

Pat hurried home, holding the 
bottle carefully under his coat for 
fear it should be broken, and worry- 
ing a bit about what his wife would 
say. He found her sitting by the turf 
fire in the big chimney when he 
entered the kitchen. 

“Oh, Pat, are you come back?” 
cries Bridget. “Sure you weren’t all 
the way to Cork. Where is the cow? 
Did you sell her? How much did 
you get for her? Tell us everything 
about it.” 

“Why then, Bridget,” says Pat, 
sitting down, “if you'll give me time, 
Pll tell you all about it. But if you 
want to know where the cow is, it - 
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isn’t Pat can tell you, for indeed he 
doesn’t know where she is now.” 

“Oh, then you sold her,” says 
Bridget delightedly. “And where is 
the money?” 

“Arrah, stop awhile, Bridget,” 
says Pat a bit shyly, “‘and I'll tell you 
all about it.” But when he had told 
her what had happened, his. poor 
wife was thunderstruck. 

“Oh, Pat,” she cried, “I never 
thought you were such a fool. 
What’ll we do for rent now?” And 
she burst into a flood of tears. 

When Bridget stopped cry- / 
ing and scolding, Pat gave her |i’ 
the instructions about the 
floor and the table. Then she 
got up without saying a word 
and began to sweep the 
earthen floor with a bunch 
of heather. 
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When she had tidied up ey 
everything and spread her A 


only clean cloth on the long 
table, Pat then placed the 
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bottle on the ground and said, 
“Bottle, do your duty.” 

No sooner were the words from 
his lips than two tiny little fellows 
rose like light from the bottle and 
in an instant covered the table with 
dishes and plates of gold and silver 
full of the finest food that ever was 
seen. When all this was done they 
disappeared as quickly into the bottle 
again. 

Pat and his wife looked at every- 
thing with astonishment. They had 
never seen such plates and dishes 

Wi before in their lives. Indeed, 

they were speechless with 
amazement and all they could 
do was walk around and 
around the table. 

“Come and sit down, Pat,” 
says Bridget when she finally 
could speak. “Let’s try to eat 
a bit. Sure you ought to be 
hungry after such a good 
day’s work. The little man 
told you no lie.” 
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Pat finally sat down, after calling 
the children from the loft, and they 


all made a hearty meal, though to. 


be sure they couldn’t taste half the 
dishes. 

“Now,” says Bridget when she 
had eaten all she could, “I wonder 
will the two good gentlemen carry 
away these fine things again.” They 
all waited, but no one came, so 
Bridget put everything away care- 
fully into the dresser. 

When Pat and his wife and chil- 
dren finally went to bed, they were 
full of plans about selling the fine 
dishes that they did not really want. 

So the very next day Pat took 
some of the plates to Cork city and 
with the money bought a horse and 
cart and some clothes for himself 
and his family. Indeed from that day 
out Pat’s fortunes took a decided 
turn for the better. His children 

















grew fat and healthy from good 
food, and the grand appearance of 
the whole family displayed at church 
on Sundays was the envy of the 
neighbors. 

The children were warned by 
their father not to say a word to a 
soul about the bottle, but children 
will be children and wiser heads 
than theirs soon had the secret out 
of them. In time Pat’s landlord got 
wind of the bottle and of course 
by hook or crook nothing would do 
him but he must have it at all costs. 
The landlord offered Pat a deal of 
money for it, but Pat wouldn’t give 
in till at last the landlord offered to 
let him keep his barren bit of land 
rent free, so Pat, who never thought 
that he would want any more money 
now that he was so rich, gave the 
landlord the bottle. 

But Pat was mistaken. He and his 
family spent money as if there were 
no end to it and quickly became 
poorer and poorer, till at last they 
had nothing left but one cow. So Pat 
once more drove her before him to 
sell at Cork fair, hoping to meet the 
old man and get another bottle. 

It was hardly daybreak when he 
left home and he walked on at a 
good pace, driving his beast before 
him, till he reached the big hill 
where he had met the little man. 

When Pat reached the summit of 
the hill, he stopped for a moment 
to enjoy the prospect around him. 
Suddenly he was overjoyed to hear 
the same, well-known voice. 
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“Well, Pat O’Brien, I told you 
you would be a rich man.” 

“Indeed then,” says Pat, so de- 
lighted he could scarcely speak, 
“sure enough I was, that’s no lie for 
you, sir. But it’s not rich I am now. 
Have you another bottle, good sir, 
for I want it now as much as I did 
long ago. If you have it, sir, here is 
the cow for it.” 

“And here is the bottle,” says the 
old man, smiling. “You know what 
to do with it.” 

“Oh, then, sure I do,” said Pat, 
taking the bottle. 

“Well, farewell 
O’Brien.” 

“Good-by to you, sir,” said Pat 
turning back, “and good luck to 
you. Good-by, sir, good-by.” 

So Pat walked back as fast as he 
could, never looking after the little 
white-haired gentleman and _ the 
cow, so anxious was he to bring 
home the bottle. 

Well, he arrived with it safely 
enough and called out as soon as he 
saw Bridget, “Oh, sure I’ve another 
bottle.” 

“Arrah then, have you?” cried 
Bridget overjoyed. “You are a lucky 
man, Pat O’Brien, that’s what you 
are.” 

In an instant she put everything 
to rights, and Pat, looking at his 
bottle, cried out, “Bottle, do your 
duty.” In a twinkling two great stout 
men with clubs issued from the bot- 
tle. Around the house they flew, 
breaking this and breaking that, 


forever, Pat 
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knocking a head here and a leg there, 
and then as suddenly vanished into 
the bottle again. 

Pat’s poor family sat on the floor 
in amazement, rubbing their wounds 
and looking about at the cut of the 
house. All the dishes and windows 





were broken and the pots and pans 
and ashes from the fireplace were 
scattered everywhere. 

Well, the secret of Pat’s second 
bottle never got beyond the cottage 
door, I can tell you. 

Now in a few days the landlord, 
who was in possession of the first 
bottle and making good use of it, 
you may be sure, gave a grand party 
at his house and invited all the gen- 
try of the country round. When Pat 
heard all the music and laughter and 
saw the windows of the fine house 
ablaze with lights, he was more than 
ever aware of how he had foolishly 











let untold wealth slip through his 
fingers. 


While Pat was thinking on all. 


this, he suddenly had an idea. So 
without a word to his family he put 
the second bottle under his coat and 
hurried across the fields and spacious 
lawns and knocked at the landlord’s 
door. A servant opened the door and 
asked him what he wanted. 

“His lordship, sir,” says Pat. 

“His lordship is very busy to- 
night,” says the servant. “I’m afraid 
he will not be able to see you.” 

“Well, just tell your master Pat 

O’Brien has come with another bot- 
tle,” says Pat, knowing very well 
that would do the trick. 

“A bottle,” says the servant in 
disgust. “What would his lordship 
want with your bottle? Be off with 
you, my man.” 

“Oh, he'll be interested enough,” 
says Pat. “Just say the word bottle 
and tell him who brought it.” 

The servant finally agreed to de- 
liver the message, and sure enough 
the landlord appeared in short order. 
He led the way to a private room at 
the top of the house where the other 
bottle was kept. Pat then drew the 
second bottle from under his coat. 

“Why, it’s exactly like the other,” 
says the landlord rubbing it greedily 
with his hands. Then, taking the 


first bottle out af its place of safety, 
he placed the two bottles side by 
side. ““Now tell me, has the second 
bottle the same power?” asks the 
landlord. 

“Oh, indeed, your honor,” says 
Pat, “it has twice the power. Shall I 
give you a sample?” 

The landlord, so excited to see 
what would happen, readily con- 
sented. So Pat gave the command, 
“Bottle, do your duty.” In the next 
instant the landlord was tumbling 
on the floor and the ladies and gen- 
tlemen and servants all over the 
house were running and roaring and 
sprawling and kicking in a frightful 
manner. The two huge men laid 
about them without mercy until the 
entire house was upset and wreck 
and ruin was on every side. 

Pat meanwhile placed the first 
bottle carefully inside his jacket and 
when the two men had vanished 
again into the second, he placed that 
one also carefully in his pocket. 

Well, I needn’t tell you Pat made 
good use of bottle number one and 
soon he was living again in the best 
of style. His son in time married 
the landlord’s beautiful daughter and 
the w edding party was such a grand 
affair that it was the talk of the 
countryside roundabout for many 
years afterward. 
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By KATHERINE SHIPPEN 


There are so many books in the 
bookstores these days, and their 
jackets look so bright and attractive, 
and their pictures are so interesting, 
that a boy or girl hardly knows 
which ones to choose. 

If you are seriously interested in 
aviation, there are two books you 
ought to see. How PiLanes Are 
Mane, by the Aviation Research 
Associates (Harpers. $1) tells in 
clear, straight-forward style, exactly 
how engineers go about designing 
various kinds of planes, how they 
try the models in wind tunnels, and 
make full-size “mock-ups” of wood 
and scrap metal so that they can see 
whether the designs they have made 
will be practical when the plane is 
actually built. 

Finally, the book tells about the 
dangerous work of the test pilots 
who risk their lives in trying out 
the new: planes before they are put 
into use. It has a great many useful, 
simple diagrams and uses technical 
terms so clearly that a person’s avia- 
tion vocabulary is quite extended. 

The other book on aviation is the 
best of its kind that I have seen. It is 
called THe Mopern Wonpber Book 
OF THE Arr and has three authors, 
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Norman Carlisle, Reginald Cleve- 
land, and Jonathan Wood. (Win- 
ston. $2.50). This book includes 
chapters on the history of flight, 
on helicopters, gliders, meteorology, 
and the very newest advances in the 
field of aviation. Perhaps the most 
interesting part tells of some daring 
achievements in the words of the 
fliers themselves. 

The movies and the radio are two 
subjects that take up a great part of 
many people’s time and attention, 
and there are two good books on 
these. MAKING THE Movies, written 
and illustrated by Jeanne Bendick 
(Whittlesey House. $2) has chap- 
ters on writing scripts, on designing 
sets, On movie actors and make-up, 
and stories of just how automobile 
wrecks and other hair-breadth es- 
capes are managed. Besides these, 
there are chapters on the newsreels 
and on how the animated cartoons 
are made. 

ADVENTURE IN Rapio by Mar- 
garet Cuthbert, (Howell, Soskin. 
$2.50) is just as good a book in its 
own way. It is intended for people 
who want to make radio their pro- 
fession, but I am sure that plenty of 
other people will want to read it, 
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too. The book gives actual scripts 
of “on-the-scene” news reporting, 
sports broadcasts, comedy programs 
and radio plays. They are given so 
that the reader can practice reading 
them before an imagined micro- 
phone to an imagined audience over 
the air waves. The author says that 
in radio, “The final teacher is radio 
itself.” And she adds, “Listen to it. 
Learn from it.” 

There are two books on foreign 
countries which make good reading 
for young Americans who feel a 
kinship with the rest of the world. 
When you read Tue Piasts oF 
Potanp by Anton Gronowicz, 
(Scribners. $2.50) you will be read- 
ing the history of Poland. 

You will find Chopin and Pader- 
ewski in these pages, as well as 
Pulaski and Kosciusko, but you will 
also read about such people as the 
Piasts, the peasant people of Poland. 
They live in houses with hand- 
carved beams, with rows of shining 
plates along the kitchen shelves, and 
paper cut-outs of birds and flowers 
pasted on their walls in beautiful, 
intricate designs like the bright de- 
sign on the jacket of the book. It is 
the plain people who have borne so 
many burdens and trials who make 
the real history of Poland, Anton 
Gronowicz says. 

Here ts Inp1a by Jean Kennedy, 
(Scribners. $2.75) brings you to an- 
other country—a country of dark- 
eyed Hindu women in graceful 
saris and jingling bracelets, of noisy 
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bazaars under the hot sun, and snake 
charmers and elephants. One of 


_the most thoughtful and interesting 


chapters in it is that on the caste 
system, a system which is so hard 
for Americans to understand. 

I have saved for the last two 
books about America. One is WE 
ARE THE GOVERNMENT by Mary 
Elting, with jolly little pictures by 
Jeanne Bendick. (Doubleday. $2) 
Here you may find out just what 
happens down at Washington. After 
you have read it, you will think a 
good deal happens. The important 
thing about our government, the 
book points out, is that it changes. 
“Only dead things stay the same. A 
really democratic government is one 
that is alive—one that can change 
and grow.” 

Finally, there is the most beautiful 
book of them all, THe Story oF THE 
SOUTHERN HIGHLANDs, with litho- 
graphs by Cornelius DeWitt and 
text by May McNeer (Harpers. 
$1.50) When you take this book 
into your hand, you see immediately 
how bright the rhododendrons and 
“wild honeysuckle” bloom in the 
Southern mountains. 

You have but to read a little way 
in it to feel how skillful the people 
are at their quilting and their basket- 
making, and how lively and gay is 
the sound of the scraping fiddles as 
they dance when their work is done. 
I should think that everyone would 
like not only to read, but to own 
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Here iT 1s Marcu again—sun shining, 
wild winds blowing, and white clouds 
racing across the blue sky. 

“Hurrah for March!” I said to the 
penglets this morning. 

“Who is March?” asked Petunia, “and 
what did he do?” 

“Goodness! Don’t they teach you any- 
thing at that school? March is the first 
. month of spring. I hope you know what 
spring is.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Petunia, “we are writ- 
ing poems about it. This is mine— 

Oh, lovely spring, 

Of you I sing, 

For you are wet and juicy, 
And we are glad to see 
The mud and rain - 

And flowers again, 

For penguin fun is better 
In weather that is wetter.” 

“Very nice, Petunia,” I said. “That is 
a pretty poem.” 

“The Bad Bantam who sits next to me 
at school said it was so wet that it made 
him seasick.” 

“You tell him to shut up,” cried 
Peterkin. “That bantam is a bad egg, and 
you know what? We'll not ask him to 
the party.” 

“Oh, yes, you will,” I said quickly. 
“Little birds can’t help what kind of eggs 
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they come from. Besides, I asked your 
teacher, Miss Biddy, to tell everyone in 
your class to come.” 

“I don’t mind,” said Petunia, “if he’ll 
bring me a present.” 

So that was how the Bad Bantam came 
to Petunia’s birthday party along with 
the plump little chicks and ducklings. 

The others had brought packages 
wrapped up in tissue paper—new ribbons 
for Petunia, handkerchiefs, toy birds, and 
fish. The Bad Bantam brought an old, 
rusty tin box, but he didn’t give it to 
Petunia. He sat on it. 

“What's in it?” whispered the duck- 
lings. They slipped up behind him to see 
if they could get a smell anyway, but 
he whirled around and made faces at them 
until they ran away squealing. 





When he turned, Petunia noticed two 
little holes in the top of the box. So she 
walked up to him and smiled. “Welcome 
to my party. We are going to play 
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charades now. Will you be on my side?” 

The Bad Bantam looked pleased and 
stood up. There was a little rustling 
sound from the box. He hastily sat down 
again. 

“Silly game,” he croaked. “All right 
for babies. I'll just sit here until it’s time 
to eat.” 

So they played charades and “Spin the 
Plate” until finally it was time to eat. A 
big table was carried into the room. 
There on the table was a birthday cake 
with candles, lots of nice fresh fish to 
please Petunia, saucers of corn mash for 
the chicks, and tiny doughnuts that 
looked like worms. All the guests 
gathered around, chirping. 

The Bad Bantam stood up and walked 
toward the table. “Just what I was wait- 
ing for,” he said. “Here’s my present.” 

The little chicks took their eyes from 
the doughnuts, Petunia turned around, 
the ducklings were clucking with excite- 
ment. So the box was opened, and quick 
as a flash out popped a sleek little gray 
mouse. From the box he leaped to the 
table, skipped over the fish, and made 
for the cake. 





There was a great gasp from twenty 
young fowls. Of course, mice can’t really 
hurt chicks and goslings, but they do 
look so much like those terrors, the rats, 
that each fowl turned tail and ran. 
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The Bad Bantam flapped his wings and 
laughed. 

Petunia did not run. She looked at the 
beautiful table, she looked at the Bad 
Bantam. She walked right up to him and 
said, “I don’t like your present,” and she 
began to cry. 

He picked up one foot and then the 
other. “It isn’t hurting anything,” he 
said. “It was only a joke.” 

Petunia opened one eye suspiciously 
and looked at the table. Sure enough, the 
mouse was not doing any damage. He 
was lying quite still by the cake. 

“It’s only a toy mouse,” he said, “that 
you wind up. I thought it was funny. I 
wanted to make you laugh and instead 
you cried.” 

Petunia slowly opened the other eye. 
“It might be funny,” she said thought- 
fully, “if I did it myself.” 

By this time the chicks were all com- 
ing slowly back toward the table, look- 
ing at the food but also watching that 
still mouse. So Petunia took the mouse 
and wound it up herself and put it on 
the floor. Again it leaped, and the chicks 
went scurrying, and “Do it again!” they 
cried gleefully. So she did it again and 
again and then the bantam wound it up 
and the biggest gosling took a turn and 
they had so much fun that they almost 
forgot to eat. 

But they did eat and finally it came 
time to go home. Then Petunia thanked 
the bantam for his present and said, “It 
was just the most fun of any present.” 

Afterwards she told me that she was 
glad I had asked the Bad Bantam to come. 
“But he isn’t bad any more,” she said. 
“Or—well, sometimes he is. But it is 
mostly that he has such queer ways of 
trying to be better than anyone else.” 
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Very few tools are needed to 
make the toy PT boat illustrated 
above. The pictures explain the 
making of the various parts but 
the following tips will help you. 

Start your boat by marking 
one-inch squares and outline Fig- 
ure 3 on a piece of soft, one- 
inch pine board. Next, cut along 
the outline with a coping saw. 

The most difficult piece to 
make is the paddle wheel, as it 
has to be cut to fit snugly. It is 
best to cut the slots in each sec- 
tion narrower than the thickness 



































of the wood. They then can be 
sanded to the correct size before 
gluing together at right angles. 

In making the gun turrets, the 
holes may be drilled at any angle 
with a small drill, and ‘match 
sticks fitted into them. 

When attaching the paddle 
wheel to the boat, be sure one 
strand of a rubber band is be- 
tween each paddle. It is best to 
use only two rubber bands. Al- 
ways wind the paddle backwards 
so that when it is released the 
boat runs in the right direction. 
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“Mother,” asked Peter Puzzlewit, “are 
the eggs you get perfectly fresh?” 

“Why, of course,” answered Mrs. Puz- 
zlewit. 

“Well, look at this,” Peter said. He 
went into the kitchen and came back 
carrying a glass of water with an egg 
floating near the top. 

Now, all good housewives know that 
an egg which floats is far from fresh, and 
Mrs. Puzzlewit was a good housewife. 
She became very much excited. 

“Peter,” she cried. “Where did you 
get that egg?” 

“Out of the bowl in the icebox.” 

“Well, that’s the limit!” said his 
mother. “I only bought those yesterday 
and I paid the highest price. I'll get my 
coat and take them back this minute.” 

Peter laughed. “Oh, I wouldn’t do that 
if I were you,” he said. “It’s a joke.” 

His mother looked doubtful. 

“Really, it is,” Peter went on. “You 
see, the water in this glass is very salty. 
I took warm water and dissolved a lot of 
salt in it. The egg would sink in fresh 
water.” 

“I think we'll make sure of that,” said 
his mother. She ran some cold water into 
a bowl and the egg quietly sank to the 
bottom. Then Mrs. Puzzlewit laughed, 
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too. “You certainly caught me that 
time,” she said. “Are you getting ready 
for April Fool’s Day?” 

Peter grinned. “Why wait for that?” 

“I know an egg trick myself,” his 
mother said. “Suppose we have boiled 
eggs for lunch and I'll fix yours so that 
you can spin it when none of the others 
can.” 

“Swell,” cried Peter. “How do you 
do that?” 

“I set yours on end and boil it hard, 
ten minutes or so. The others I put on 
their sides for only three minutes.” 

“But how can you make mine stay 
up?” 

“By putting something in the pan to 
hold it that way, and not letting the 
water boil violently enough to tip it over. 
Your napkin ring would do, I think.” 

The napkin ring was just the right 
size to hold the egg upright. When she 
had set them in a small pan, Mrs. Puzzle- 
wit poured the water in slowly and then 
put the pan on the stove. “You watch 
it,” she said, “to be sure it doesn’t tip.” 

Of course Peter was careful to see that 
his own special egg was on his plate be- 
fore Tom and Nancy came to lunch. 

“Let’s try spinning our eggs on end, 
before we eat them,” he suggested. 
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His brother and sister agreed, and Mrs. 
Puzzlewit entered into the fun by trying 
to spin hers, too, and failing. 

Only Peter was successful, and the 
others watched and watched him to try 
and learn his knack of spinning. Finally 
Nancy asked to borrow his egg, and 
then, of course, the trick had to be ex- 
plained. 

When lunch was over, Tom said to 
his brother, “I know a coin trick. See if 
you can catch on to it.” 

He took six pennies out of his pocket 
and laid them on the table, four in a 
straight row vertically, and the other 
two on either side of the top coin, so 
that the whole looked like a T. 

“Now,” said Tom, “you must change 
the position of one coin, only one, and 
get four coins in the crossing of the T as 
well as in the upright.” 

Peter pondered over the pennies for 
some time. “Oh, for pity’s sake,” he cried 
suddenly. “I see it,” And, taking the 
bottom coin, he placed it on top of the 
middle penny. “Is that right?” 

Tom nodded. “You win,” he said. 
“Want to try a puzzle? This is an acros- 
tic. You guess the missing rhymes and 
write them down one below the other 
and the first letters, reading down, will 
spell the name of a famous character. 
Most of the rhymes are easy, but I played 
a trick for the tenth and eleventh. They 
rhyme with each other, and no rhyming 
words are given.” 

Peter set to work at the puzzle. 


In March when winds are blowing wild 
We wish for Spring and breezes ——, 
And old Jack Frost will drive us frantic 

If he continues prank and ——. 

Indeed, it’s time he went away 
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And let us have a balmy ——, 

The snowy hillsides where we played, 
And forts and snowmen that we ——, 
Have turned to slush, we’d rather far 
They’d go, than stay the way they ——. 
The river where we used to skate 

Is rushing at a fearful ——, 

And leaping up its banks of old 

To flood them with its waters ——. 

But through the blustery days, it’s grand 
To find the robins are at ——. 

They tell us March is not so bad, 

And sing of sunny days they’ve —, 
Of Spring that always comes —— 

And snow that’s washed away by ——. 
And when it seems this winter’s never 
Going—WHOOSH—t’s gone for ——. 


“It won’t spell anything,” said Peter, 
after he had written some of the missing 
words. “There’s no name that begins 
with MADM—” 

“Tt doesn’t have to be all one word, 
silly,” cried Tom. 

Meanwhile, Nancy had made up a 
puzzle for Tom to work out. “This is 
syllable addition,” she explained. “The 
answers are all names of famous persons.” 


1. To be faithful plus a human being 
equals a president of the United States. 
2. A place of worship plus sick equals a 
British prime minister. 

3. A short sleep plus an exclamation plus 
a meadow plus upon equals a general and 
emperor of France. 

4. To make something vibrate plus a 
weapon equals an English dramatist and 
poet. 

5- A drama plus a part of your foot 
equals a great Greek philosopher. 


(Answers on page 49.) 
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Our Own is written by the boys and 
girls who read Story Parape. You may 
submit anything you like: stories of your 
own experiences; humorous anecdotes 
or imaginary tales; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; 
original songs; and drawings in black ink 
or black crayon on white paper. Write 
mame, age, and address clearly on all 
contributions. 

—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


Litre Pear AND His Frienps 


A Book Report 
By Nancy Palmer, age 9 


In part of this story, Little Pear was 
very unhappy because Big Head had a 
baby brother and he didn’t. One day his 
sister, Ergu, called him into the house. 
Little Pear wanted to know what hap- 
pened, but she told him to look all 
around the room. On the brick bed he 
saw his little baby brother. How happy 
he was because he had a baby brother 
like Big Head! I liked this Chinese story 
by Eleanor Lattimore. 





A DEPARTMENT BY CHILDREN 





LitrLeE Gray Mouse 


By Alona Mealey, age 11 


Little gray mouse who lived by the 
school, 
Were you learning the golden rule? 


Back in your cave of rough gray rocks, 
Was there a granny mouse mending your 
socks? — 


Was there a mother mouse, kind and 
dear, 
Always bringing you constant cheer? 


And were there brothers and sisters, too, 
Always ready to romp with you? 


Don’t be frightened, little mouse, 
I’ve just made you a wonderful house. 


It’s made of a shoe box, not very deep, 
With an old piece of blanket where you 
can sleep. 


I've given you walnuts and yellow 
cheese, 
You ought to be happy with all of these. 


Now close your eyes and sleep, little 
mouse, 

And have pleasant dreams about your 
new house. 
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A Fire 
By Flint Ranney, age 10 


I woke up one morning and looked out 
my window. Seeing smoke in town, I 
rushed into Mother’s bedroom, and woke 
her up. We all drove downtown and 
soon found the fire. It was a bad one, 
burning up practically a whole block. It 
had burned about six offices, a couple of 
stores, a few apartments, and a jewelry 
shop. The fire had started from a rubbish 
pit in back of a shoestore, and had spread 
rapidly. The fire department was just 
across the street, but the fire wasn’t 
noticed until it had done a lot of damage. 

In the midst of the flames, a large bay 
window had blown out because of the 
heat inside. Glass shot around the street 
and injured a number of people. 
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By Donald Wille, age 10 
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FLOWERS 
By Laverne Beck, age 13 


Flowers are so bright and gay, 

I’ve sometimes wished they could play. 
I'd love to hear them talk someday, 
Although it’s impossible, people say. 


BEAUTIFUL WATERS 
By Mary Elizabeth Beaty, age 6 


Stars on the ocean, 
Stars on the sea, 
Stars on the beautiful 
Deep Galilee. 


Over Tue Fountain 
By Wendy Barbara Wisan, age 9%, 


Over the fountain 
Over the slope 
Down in the valley 
All full of hope 


On through the meadow 
On to the town 

Running so swiftly 
Now falling down. 


Children are playing 
Down by its side 
Laughing so gaily 
Run and go hide. 


Laugh, little streamlet, 
Over the rocks, 
Going on forever 
Never it stops. 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLEWITs 
Mad March Hare; mild, antic, day, 
made, are, rate, cold, hand, had, again, 
rain, ever. Truman, Churchill, Napoleon, 
Shakespeare, Plato. 
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WINTER 
By Raymond McGann, age 11 


Winter can be lots of fun, 

If you make it so, 

It’s fun to skate upon the ice, 
And tumble in the snow. 


A Cope MeEssacE 
By Lorelle Marcus, age 94 
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Tue Goon Doc SHEP 
By Roger Downard, age 9 


Once upon a time a farmer and his 
wife owned a big shepherd dog. They 
named him Shep. 

One day, the farmer and his wife had 
to go to town to do their winter shop- 
ping. Shep had to stay home to keep the 
cows out of the corn. The farmer and 
his wife started to town, but did not 
notice that Shep was walking under their 
wagon. 

While in town, they bought their 
flour, sugar, and other groceries to last 
through the winter and started back. On 
the way it grew dark. 

They had to cross a bridge. Suddenly 
a man appeared. He had a gun in his hand 
and told them to hand over their mioney. 
Shep, who had been running under the 
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wagon all day, quickly grabbed the man’s 
arm. The man dropped the gun and ran 
into the woods. The farmer and his wife 
did not scold Shep for following them, 
but took him into the wagon with them. 
When they got home, the cows had 
not got into the corn, and everything was 
all right, so they took Shep into the 
house and fed him a very good supper. 


Tue Stronc Boy 
By Gale Harris, age 914 


Once when I was riding through the 
woods on my horse, I came upon some 
Boy Scouts cooking their lunches. All of 
a sudden a little boy got up and started 
to sing: 

“I’m Popeye the Sailor Man, 
I fight to the finish 
’Cause I eat my spinach. 
I’m strong as can be, so 
Watch me push down this tree.” 

He pushed on the tree, and it fell over, 
and everyone was surprised. So was he. 

Ever after that whenever I see a hol- 
low tree, I think of the little boy who 
was stronger than he thought. 


Tue Funny Rassitr 
By Lida Mae Capelle, age 8 


A bunny is so funny, 

And his eyes are so pink. 

A bunny is so white. 

You ought to see him drink. 
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Id Like to hea Baker! 


By MAY JUSTUS 


I'd like to be a baker, 
A cake and cooky maker. 












I'd like a corner cupboard 
And a little pantry shelf. Lj 
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D I'd make alot of wee cakes, 
Some teeny-tiny tea cakes. 










I'd sell a very few of them 
And eat the rest myself! 


Illustrated 
by 
LENORA 
COMBES 











Little Bo-Peep’s Loss is [heirs 


Whitman Publishing Company recognizes the right of all chil- 
dren to share this sad loss with the famous little girl and to 
rejoice in the final assurance that “they ll come home, wagging 
their tails behind them.” Through the use of popularly-priced 
mediums, Whitman has placed this and other priceless stories 
in the grateful hands of millions of youngsters who might other- 
wise have missed them. Whitman has led the way in the design- 
ing and production of children’s story and picture books, at 
prices that bring these treasures within the reach of every child. 


Waitman Pusutsuing Company 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


























AVAILABLE NOW 


The most beautiful children’s classves 


ever produced at any price 


THE GROSSET & DUNLAP 


[/ustrated 





Junior Library 


A NEW SERIES OF EXQUISITELY DESIGNED 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 


In three distinctly different 
editions, at $2.50, $1.50 and $I. 
All illustrated in full color and 
in black and white by America’s 
finest book illustrators. 


This magnificent series will ultimately comprise a 
complete library of all the good books loved by boys 
and girls . . . lavishly illustrated in full color and in 
line by the outstanding artists of our time. Only the 
best authentic texts will be used . . . and they will be 
typographically perfect and exquisitely bound in 
cloth. 

The De Luxe edition, at $2.50, is encased in a 
transparent acetate slipcase. The text is printed in 
2 colors. An overall illustration in 4 colors is printed 
directly on the buckram cloth binding. The back- 
bone is stamped in genuine gold. 

The features of the Special edition at $1.50 are: 
the identical illustrations as in the De Luxe edition; 
boxed in a handsome cardboard slipcase with full 
color label ; binding printed in 2 colors; text printed 
in black. 

The Popular edition at $1.00 is somewhat smaller 
than the others but contains the same illustrations. 
Cloth binding in 2 colors, with a colorful paper 
jacket. Text in black. 
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ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES 
Illustrated by ARTHUR SZYK 


GRIMS FAIRY TALES 
Illustrated by FRITZ KREDEL 
HANS BRINKER 
By MARY MAPES DODGE 
Illustrated by CYRUS L. BALDRIDGE 


BLACK BEAUTY 
By ANNA SEWELL 
Illustrated by FRITZ EICHENBERG 
HEIDI 
By JOHANNA SPYRI 
Illustrated by WILLLAM SHARP 














THE ANTIQUE CAT 
By Bianca Bradbury, Illustrated by 
Diana Thorne and ie Moran 


The delightful story of Solomon the 
alley cat who made good! $2.00 


THE LITTLE FELLOW 
Pictures by Diana Thorne. Story by Marguerite Henry 
Meet Chip, the most lovable colt that ever frolicked over a 
pasee—ane Chocolate, his gentle mother—and Straw- 
rry, his very best friend! Your tot will love them all, $2.00 


CHIPS, The Story of a Cocker Spaniel 
Written and illustrated by Diana Thorne and Connie Moran 
The very ap ing story of a lovable cocker spaniel who, 


from a pet shop window, launches forth on a campaign to 
find a master 50 


LITTLE BIMBO AND THE LION 

Illustrated by Meg Woblberg 

A grand trick book for the very little children. Bimbo has 
eyes that roll and his elephant rises right out of the page 
while the lion escapes from his cage!......... fi .25 
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MR. TOOTWHISTLE’S INVENTION 
Written and illustrated by Peter Wells ......... 


THE PIRATE’S APPRENTICE 
I, ons ae che oo 00 oo 2 eae 


THE STORY PARADE STAR BOOK 632.00 


MIDNIGHT AND JEREMIAH 
By Sterling North. Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 


ALL ABOUT OSCAR, The Trained Seal 
By Mabel Neikirk. Ulustrated by William O'Brian . . $2.00 


The Modern WONDER BOOK OF THE AIR 
By Norman Carlisle, Reginald Cleveland, and Jonathan Wood 
Complete, splendidly-illustrated story of aviation for the 


air-minded modern boy. Over 300 pages of authentic, 
fascinating facts 0 


The Story of AMERICAN AVIATION 
Written and illustrated by Jim Ray 


Military and civil aviation in the United States, beautifully 
portrayed by an author-artist with over 30 years’ experi- 
ence in flying. More than 150 fine illustrations in te 
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